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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS USING THE 
OUTLINE COURSES 

lumbers of ministers are finding in the leadership of Bible clubs an 
opportunity to introduce large groups of people to the historical method of 
Bible- study, and those results of recent scholarship which are assured. 
They are thus laying solid foundations for the reconstruction of theological 
dogma upon the basis of historical fact. " The Social and Ethical Teaching 
of Jesus," and u The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament 
Books" are vital and interesting topics upon which the Biblical World 
will furnish monthly valuable helps through a Club Leaders' Exchange, 
under the direction of Georgia Louise Chamberlin, Secretary of the 
Reading and Library Department of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 

It will be the task of the director in this first contribution to the 
Club Leaders' Exchange to lay foundations, to state general principles, 
and to give preKminary reference lists. To many the principles may be 
obvious and the books recommended "familiar, but even to such the 
formal enumeration may help to clarify method and to save labor. 

The successful club leader must view his subject as a whole. He 
must be able to distinguish between the foundation and the structure 
which he is to build upon it. He must appreciate the relative importance 
of the different phases of the subject and must see the true proportion 
between the essentials and less important details. For this reason 
he should rapidly survey the main outline of his entire course before 
his first meeting with the class. It is quite as essential to know at what 
goal he is finally to arrive as at what point he shall begin. 

Not only is this true of the entire course, it is equally true of each 
session of the class. The skilful leader will have his ultimate aim in 
mind from the opening hour to the climactic moment when the class is 
prepared for the full appreciation of it. 

The most successful club leaders are those who are able to provoke 
freedom of discussion among members and to secure such co-operation 
from them as will result in genuine contributions to the class work. 
The wise leader will never tell a class what its members can find out 
for themselves, but he will assure himself that the necessary sources of 
information are available and that the members of the class know how 
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to use them. Definite assignment of tasks with the expectation of their 
performance will lead to development of discussion and intelligent 
questions on the part of the class. 

The leader should know each member of his group and assign differ- 
ing tasks taking into consideration the differing capacities, time, and 
facilities of each member The bane of Bible-study in the past has been 
the universal acceptance of the idea that people would not or could 
not do real work in this subject. A leader should banish from the start 
this absurd notion and teach his class, first of all, that the subject which 
they have to consider is neither more difficult nor less important than the 
study of any subject of history, literature, or thought, and that the aver- 
age intellect is equal to any task which will be imposed. It may be 
well not to emphasize too strongly the performance of a daily task such 
as the textbook assigns. A certain amount of work done between each 
of the meetings of the class may be just as acceptable if done in one or 
two days as if spread over the entire period. To many minds, however, 
the daily plan is acceptable and produces good results. 

Since the topics and suggestions will appear in the Biblical World 
about the first of the month, it would be well to arrange meetings for 
the middle and latter part of the month, so that in no case will the 
leader or the club be waiting for the program. A preliminary meeting 
for organization may well be arranged for the first week of October. 

A secretary and treasurer will be able to make enrolments and collec- 
tions, and to report promptly to the headquarters of the Institute full 
names, addresses, and fees. The place of meeting should be comfortable 
and convenient, the day and the hour so arranged as to avoid haste and 
to give opportunity for social intercourse. One hour for the formal 
presentation of the program and the second hour for informal discussion 
and conversation upon the topics discussed is not too long a period if it 
is all happily occupied. 

Leaders of clubs are invited to send to the director of this depart- 
ment questions concerning organization, conduct, and difficulties in the 
club work. To all such correspondence most careful consideration will 
be given. 

"the social and ethical teaching or JESUS "* 

The ultimate aim of this course is not chiefly to learn what Jesus 
taught the people in his day which would change their way of thinking 
or their mode of living, but to find those underlying principles of action 
expressed to the people of his day in language and form which they 

1 Course-book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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might comprehend, and to re-express them in terms of everyday life in 
the twentieth century. Therefore, it may be well at the very start 
to assign to different members of the class the practical topics suggested 
under study IX. Members will then keep these topics in mind through- 
out the course and bring them forward for dicussion when the appro- 
priate section is reached. 

The aim of this month's work should be to establish the principle that 
in considering the teaching of Jesus there are elements of modification to 
be found in the literary form, the question of authorship, or the editorial 
medium, and an understanding of the life of his times. This principle 
once established, the student is prepared to search for that new and 
vitalizing contribution to the way of life which Jesus made. The young 
people of our day have been subjected to the hypnotic influence of the 
question, "What would Jesus do?" and too often the answer has been 
a substantial and literal transfer of Jesus' acts to a time in which such 
acts did not in any sense represent him, since he was pre-eminently a 
man of his times and a careful observer of such conventionalities as were 
not in direct opposition to his principles. 

A definite program for the meetings of the class announced before- 
hand and carefully followed will sometimes produce better results than 
a meeting in which only the leader knows what the hour is to compass. 
The following tentative programs for two meetings may be subdivided 
to serve for four, if a weekly meeting is desired. The question as to which 
of these topics should be presented in written papers, which orally, and 
which by individuals or by the class as a whole must rest with the leader, 
who will aim to have the hour replete with life and interest. 

SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS 

First meeting. — i. The sources of our information concerning the teaching 
of Jesus. 2. Examples of the various literary forms in which Jesus embodied 
his teaching. 3. The perfection of form in some of the parables used by Jesus. 
4. The characteristics of Jesus' method of teaching and their essential value. 
Question for discussion: "Are the teachings of Jesus to the people of his own 
times worthy to be obeyed today?" "Are they to be obeyed literally?" 

Second meeting. — 1. The education of Jesus as affecting the form and con- 
tent of his teaching. 2. Traces of Jesus' home life found in his teaching. 
3. In the light of the topics thus far considered, does it appear that the essen- 
tial feature of the teaching of Jesus is in its form and method, or does it con- 
sist in the principles which lie behind his various sayings? Does it appear 
that for a proper understanding of his words it is necessary to consider not 
only the circumstances, but the habits of thought and the current beliefs which 
gave color and form to his words ? Illustrative cases should be cited. Ques- 
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tion for discussion: "In consideration of the apparent influence of Jesus' 
study of the Old Testament upon his thought, what place should be given to 
Old Testament study today as a preparation for the understanding of Jesus ? 
As a help to right thought and living today?" 

The instructions in the textbook provide for topics for original 
investigation with each month's work. The leader must decide whether 
the class is prepared to enter upon the active work which such investi- 
gations involve and will, in case he decides in the affirmative, select 
from the several topics given the one or more which he thinks would 
appeal to his class as vital. He will naturally choose a topic which 
has some peculiar significance in the community in which the club is 
located. 

REFERENCE READING 

The public library is usually willing to co-operate with leaders of 
clubs in providing a few well-chosen books which can be consulted by 
those who are willing to do a little more reading than that required 
by the course. In the larger towns the libraries might be willing to put 
in the entire list of books suggested from time to time. 

Very suggestive material will be found in the discussion of the volume 
by Burkitt which considers the sources of the teaching of Jesus, in the 
material for professional reading courses on p. 265 of this number of the 
Biblical World. No one leader is likely to have all of the books in the 
following list, but all are modern and helpful, each in its own way. The 
first six books upon the list are best adapted for popular reading by the 
class. None of the literature on this subject is too technical or difficult, 
however, for the ordinary reader, as the following titles will suggest. 
The books which treat the subject in a more general way are placed 
first; those which take up the particular teachings of Jesus second, 
and last those which attempt to make practical application of those teach- 
ings to modern conditions. 

The Teaching of Jesus, G. B. Stevens; The Social Teaching of Jesus, 
Shailer Mathews; Jesus Christ and the Social Question, Francis G. Peabody; 
Christianity and the Social Crisis, Walter Rauschenbusch; My Religion in 
Every-day Life, Josiah Strong; Jesus' Way, William DeWitt Hyde; The Social 
Basis of Religion, Simon N. Patten ; Outlines of Social Theology, William DeWitt 
Hyde; The Social Gospel, A. Harnack, W. Herrmann; Social Duties, Charles 
R. Henderson; The Revelation of Jesus, George H. Gilbert; The Ethics of Jesus, 
Henry Churchill King; The Teaching of Jesus, H. H. Wendt; Social Salvation, 
Washington Gladden; Social Relationships in the Light of Christianity, Edward 
Chadwick; Social Solutions, Thomas C. Hall; The Church and the Changing 
Order, Shailer Mathews; Faith and Social Service, George Hodges. 
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It is sometimes possible to assign a book to each member of the group 
and to hold that person responsible during the entire course for the 
contributions which that book makes to different topics. The Hastings 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, in two volumes, contains very 
helpful articles under the heads, "The Character of Christ," "Mental 
Characteristics," "Ethics," "Gospel," "Education." Hastings' one- 
volume Dictionary of the Bible furnishes excellent articles on "Jesus 
Christ," "Ethics," etc. 

"the origin and religious teaching of the old testament books" 2 

The ultimate aim of this course is to establish in the popular mind the 
fact of growth and development in the Hebrew religion and to show 
by specific examples how this development may be traced in the 
literature and history of the Hebrews as found in the literature of the Old 
Testament. 

The reader of the " Foreword to the Student" with which the course- 
book opens will note the very serious limitations which must accompany 
the presentation of so large a body of literature in the space of nine 
months' study. We must not expect, therefore, that students of this 
course will secure complete and systematic knowledge of any one portion 
of the Bible. It is rather the bird's-eye view which gives a strong 
impression and produces an attitude of mind open to new truth. It 
may be wise to pass over for the present the rather extended statements 
concerning the moral value of historical study of the Bible on p. 7 of the 
textbook, and to emphasize that theme a little later when the members of 
the class shall have had some experience in the use of this method. The 
leader may well present to the class, however, the following principles 
underlying the so-called historical method of study: 

1. Men do not live independently of the events and thought with 
which they are surrounded. Therefore, to understand the men of the 
Bible we must know the life of the Hebrew people at and also preceding 
the time in which these men lived. 

2. Nations do not stand independent of and unaffected by the life 
of the surrounding nations. Therefore, in. order to understand the 
Hebrew people we must study the life and thought of the greater nations 
with which they came into contact from the earliest times. 

3. We must be prepared to find that the doctrines of even the 
greatest men of one century will be superseded by those of a later cen- 
tury; the law of development demands continual advance. 

2 Course-book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 
Religious, Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 
50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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4. The recognition of the principle of development in thought and 
belief is paralleled by the principle of evolution in the physical world 
which has been seen to be fundamental in the realm of science. Develop- 
ment seems the natural expression of the divine process wherever life 
exists. 

The aim of the first month's study will be to bring together two classes 
of Hebrew traditions — those relating to the world and its beginnings and 
those relating to the nation in its beginnings; after this to show that the 
purpose of this last presentation of these traditions was essentially 
religious. A secondary task is the discovery and definition of the reli- 
gious value of these early stories for people of our own day. 

A definite program. — The programs submitted below are very full 
for two meetings and may well be cut somewhat. For four meetings 
they will be amply sufficient. The effective reading of the Old Testa- 
ment is an art well worth cultivating. Selections to be presented as 
readings find a place, therefore, on both programs. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 

First meeting. — 1. The world traditions of the Hebrews with a comparison 
of the two stories of creation: (a) as to the purpose of the writer, (b) as to the 
literary characteristics. 2. Abraham: (a) migration and settlement of Abraham 
in Canaan, (b) Abraham as a land-owner, a shepherd, a father, a householder, 
a worshiper of God. 3. Reading and comment of stories, (a) a lesson con- 
cerning human sacrifice (Gen., chap. 22); (b) an oriental bargain (Gen., chap. 
23). Subject for discussion, "Can human sacrifice be a religious act? If so, 
how?" 

Second meeting. — 1. The character of Jacob measured by the standards of his 
own day. 2. Selected readings from the story of Joseph. 3. Israel in Egypt 
and the education of Moses. 4. The liberator and the escape from bondage. 
Subject for discussion, "The religious value of the stories of Genesis and 
Exodus, to the Hebrew people." Debate, "Is law more commonly corrective 
or preventive?" 

Further questions especially intended for those groups of people who 
are seeking to lay a foundation for teaching the Old Testament to chil- 
dren may be: (1) Granting that the early stories of Genesis were told 
with a distinctly religious purpose, what elements in this teaching are 
universal in application, and therefore equally valuable in religious 
teaching today? (2) Should the story be retold in the language of 
modern times, or is it preferable to read it practically as it is written, with 
only such changes as are absolutely necessary to bring it within the 
comprehension of the children? (3) How can these stories be pre- 
sented in such a way as to teach valuable truth, though seeming to 
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contradict scientific facts which are reasonably certain ? (4) Can we 
use the stories of the patriarchs in religious teaching in such a way as 
to show that to live up to one's highest ideals while always seeking for 
higher is the fullest life ? 

It is a very interesting process to test the members of the class as to 
their ability to tell the stories of Genesis accurately and simply without 
either memorizing the words of the text or uselessly multiplying words 
and details. 

REFERENCE READING 

Students of this course should use the American Standard Revised 
Version of the Bible. The Authorized Version does not show the dis- 
tinctions of literary form that are of great value in this course. 

Helpful books for use during the entire course are: Kent, History of the 
Hebrew People, 2 vols. ; Wade, Old Testament History; Smith, Henry Preserved, 
History of Israel; Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament; 
McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament; Sayce, Early Israel and Surround- 
ing Nations; McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, i-vol. edition. 

On the early period: Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis; Davis, Genesis and the 
Hebrew Tradition; Driver, Genesis; Briggs, The Hexateuch. 

On the prophetic period: Smith, George Adam, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets; Davidson, Prophets of Israel; Cornill, The Prophets of Israel; 
Batten, The Hebrew Prophet; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets or Patriots 
and Leaders of Israel; Driver, Isaiah: His Life and Times; Cheyne, Jeremiah: 
His Life and Times. 

On the wisdom literature: Kent, The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their 
Proverbs; Davison, Praises of Israel; Davison, The Wisdom Element in the 
Old Testament; Peake, The Book of Job; Deland, The Song of Songs. 

On the entire period much help can be gained from the volumes in the 
series on the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges; The Bible for Home 
and School, and Kent's Historical Bible. The one-volume Hastings' 
Bible Dictionary furnishes excellent articles under the following heads: 
"Israel," "Genesis," "Exodus," "Abraham," "Egypt," "Moses," 
"Hexateuch," " Chronology of Old Testament," "Law," "Tabernacle," 
"Sacrifice," and "Offering." The danger to be avoided in this course 
is that of trying to give too much, for only so much of the historical 
background as is needed to give the biblical material life and background 
is necessary. The pupils in this course should learn to consider the 
material in the Bible itself and to construct their principles of interpreta- 
tion at first hand. Only in this way will the course prove a training in a 
method which it is hoped the students will wish to adopt for all their 
future study of the Bible. 



